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H E e pridcigal defg " ef Catholiens 
Jſeems to be to 11 the diſeipline Y 
— the people called Quakers, as being of | 
/popiſh and perſecuting nature; in two - || 
reſpects. 1. In extending itſelf to things 1 
not in themſelves criminal, nor direaly | 
immoral. 2. In applying its higheſt/cen- 1 
ſures e qually to offences | againſt its rules 1 
and Po ny as to the greateſt enormities. 
The doctrine and order deliberately and 
conſcientiouſly received and ſettled by the 4 
united" concurrence ' of the body, it hath I} 
all along held it to be its indiſpenſable duty [1 
to maintain, not by external ſeverities, 
but by the goſpel methods of inſtruction, 
advice, and admonition: and i in caſes of diſ- 
orderly walking, Which have a tendency to 
infringe upon the peace and unity of the 
church, it hath always been principled a- 
proceeding further, than to a ſuſ- 
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penſion of cloſe communion with the par- 
ties offending, or in the ultimate, as oc- 
caſion might call for it, to declare, that 
they, being departed from the unity of the 
y, are no longer of it. | 
quiſite to proceed, and no further; for it 
hath conſtantly - denied all authority in 
Chriſtian churches, either to force an hy- 
pocritical conformity, or to inflict ſuch 
| pains and penalties as tend to the privation 
of life, liberty, or property. Hence it 
is evident, that the diſcipline of the Qua- 
kers ſtands not upon the ſame foundation 
with that which is ſupported by violence; 
but differs from it in nature, as well as in 
Reſpecting the application of their diſ- 
cipline to injurious and ſcandalous im- 
moralities, the ſociety conſiders itſelf not 
in the light of a civil magiſtracy, to whom 
the puniſhment of crimes and immoralities 
belongs, but as a religious body, to which 
ſuch offences are no further cognizable, 
than as they are contrary to its principles, 
and breaches of its religious order. Im- 
moralities, therefore, ſtand upon the ſame 
footing, in regard to the diſcipline of the 
ſociety, with the breaches of its rules, and 
can be no otherwiſe noticed by it. 


With 


(5 ] 
With regard to the occaſional extenfion 
of i its ultimate degree of diſcipline to of- 
fences. merely againſt its principles and 
rules, I apprehend, that when any religi- 
ouſly united body hath, in its collective ca- 
pacity; accoording to the. beſt of its under- 
ſtanding, as received from the holy ſpirit 
and the holy ſcriptures, fixed the terms of its 
communion, it has à right, in all points 
it deems material, to ſee that they are pre- 
ſerved inviolate by its members, and to ac- 
knowledge, or reject any, according to 
their faithfulneſs, or unfaithfulneſs theres 
unto z and: where it judges any have juſtly 
forfeited their memberſhip, it hath a right 
to declare it: otherwite,- littgious and re- 
fractory members might render the chureh 
_ a ſtage. of perpetual. contention, a huddle 
of ! of, as a kingdom divided a- 
gainſt itſelf, which cannot ſtand. Forts 
oven preſervation therefore, it can do no 
leſs than to wirburuu 220 From every bro- 
ther tbat walketh diforderly* 5 which it can 
do by no other means, but by erg 
diſunion with them. 
This is the ultimate proceſs of the peo- | 
ple called Quakers ; which lis not intended 
by them for the puniſtiment of any, but for 
keeping the church as clear from diſorder 
as may __ 
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This author allows“, that every civil 
Ruy hath an undoubted right to exclude 
every member that breaks the rules and 
orders formed o_ it; but denies it to a 
Chriſtian Society, becauſe every member has 
a right to examine and judge, whether the 
ſociety, of which he is a member, is in 
fact governed by the laws and rules 2 
down in the ſacred records. 
This is a reaſon why he ought not to 
be compelled to abide in fellowſnip with one 
that he believes not to be ſo governed; 
but it cannot intitle him, either to inſiſt 
upon the ſociety's reſcinding any of its 
rules, againſt its own conſcience, or re- 
taining him in memberſhip with it, whilſt 
he either profeſſionally, or practically, lives 
in the diſbelief of its principles, or the 
infringement of its eſtabliſhed order. The 
liberty of individuals to examine, implies 
not a power in them to control the body, 
u more in a religious than a civil one. 
Rules are neceſſary to the ſupport of 
order in religious, as well as civil focie- 
ties. There muſt be ſome power in the 
collective body, which is not in every 
ticular ſingly, to anſwer the end of brdeb:: 
This cannot be leſs than a power to accept, 
or reject, particular members, neee to 
. 19. 
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the ſuitableneſs, or unſuitableneſs of their 
conduct with its doctrines and rules. 


The nature of ſociety, and the fitneſs of 


things, require thus much; and the diſ- 
cipline of the Quakers extends no further: 
it intrudes not upon the civil rights of its 
members, affects no ſecular authority, 
either over their perſons or property, but 
leaves them in a reaſonable freedom, either 
to continue in memberſhip, by a conduct 
agreeable to its principles and rules, or to 
eee from it if they think fit. 

The nature of ſociety requires unity and 
harmony. - A continued infraction of the 
terms of its communion, is not only a con- 
tinual interruption to the peace of it, but 
has a tendency' to its diſſolution. Hence it 
behoves every regular, united body to ſup- 
port the obſervance of its rules among its 
members, for its own peace and preſerva- 
tion: ſenſible of this, the apoſtle, in his 

epiſtle to the Romans, writes thus: 1 
<« beſeech you, brethren, mark them who 
e cauſe diyifions and offences, contrary to 
te the doctrine which ye have learned, and 
« gvoid them.” This a church cannot do, 
but by clearing itſelf from them; which 
is not perſecution, but a neceſſary exertion 
of goſpel diſcipline towards: thoſe, who, 
by their turbulence, give diſturbance 
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to it, or, by good words and fair hel 

deceive the hearts of the hmple. 

I concur with Catholicus, that 4 
« Chriftian Society muſt be governed by 
«Chriftian principles; and no laws or 
% rules made now are of any force, if 
not aprecable to thoſe made and record- 
te ed by the Holy Ghoſt.” But, as he fixes 
ſo particularly on the article of -tithes, let 
me aſk him, by the way, upon what Chri/- 
tian principh is the demand of tithes found- 
ed? Where doth the New-Teſtament ſhew, 
that the Hoy Ghbeſt, which aboliſhed them 
by its abrogation of that law which gave 
them, bath fince authoriſed any to revive, 
and compel the payment of them ? 

Catholicus 9 his charges a- 
gainſt the people called Quakers, with a 
mort relation of perſecutions in other reli- 
gious ſocieties ; then aſſerts concerning 
thoſe he calls the governing part of this 
people, that they are not purſuing thoſe 
te things that make for peace, and whereby 
« one may edify another; but, without at- 
c ending to conſequences, are giving into 


« narrow and intolerant principles and prac- 
« tices.” What are theſe? Why, firſt, 


forming and propofing queſtions to our ſeveral 
meetings, unknown to the ſociety, for about 


the fr feventy years of its exiftence. 


e Rom, 16, 17, 18. Page 21. 
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The queries he mentions relate not to 
any new: doctrines, but to ſome of thoſe 
principles originally believed in and re- 
ceived by the ſociety, and to a conduct con- 
ſiſtent therewith; concerning which it was 
deemed requiſite to uſe ſuch a mode of 
inquiry, and of which the repreſentative 
body, in their yearly-meetings, muſt be 
preſumed. to be moſt proper to judge. 
The author muſt permit me to obſerve, 
that the wider any go from the true prin- 
ciples of the ſociety, the more narrow 
and intolerant thoſe principles appear in 
their view; but had the author lived a 
century ago, I believe he would have ex- 
perienced a ſtricter diſcipline than he is 
aware of; though the occaſions for it now 
are become more numerous. | 
The late John Griffith is ſeverely treated*, 
with thoſe of the ſociety who publiſhed 
his treatiſe ; wherein he faith *, It like- 
« wiſe appears that every member, entered 
% as ſuch by bis or ber voluntary conſent, is 
« ſtrictly bound to keep and maintain the 
* eſtabliſhed rules of that body; tbe breach 
* of awhich not only renders him or her guil 
“ im God's fight, but alſo accountable to the 
« body.” It alſo behoves this body, im- 
% mediately upon the tranſgreſſion of its 


- Pag, 22, Pag. 77. 
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c rules and orders, to exert itſelf in deal» 
ing with tranſgreſſors, and to adminifter 
«© ſound judgment, in order to reſtore them, 
« or on failure of ſucceſs in that, to diſ- 
ov, ot gefuſe to have unity with ſuch.” 
Having grven a mutilated citation of 
this paſſage, the words in Italics being 
omitted, Catholicus impeaches it, as teach- 
ing ſubject ion without examination and con- 
vichon, blind and abſolute obedience to church 


authority and infallibility, eccig efraftical, fevery, 


and maxims directly po 

To prove the truth « theſe charges, 
he brings the -13th and 14th articles of 
Pope Pius's creed, which he repreſents as 
parallel with it; pretending it is the ſame 


thing in the Quakers to require a conduct 
in their members anſwerable to the prin- 


ciples and rules of the body, and for the 
body to exerciſe its rules towards ſuch 
members as prove diſorderly, as it is in 
the Romith church penally to force its 
members to embrace all the traditions and 
obſervations M it, and to take no other. 1 
but that of holy mother church, for 25e 
true ſenſe of the Holy Scriptures. He alfo 
confidently afferts, 'The heads of bodb ill 
enforce obedience—both receive their ſevert!l 
rules and orders without examining the truth 
and propriety of them—both go upon a pre- 
Janos that unlimited obedience is due to 

church 
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cbureb authority; and both are as oppoſite 
to. the dacrine ef qur Lord and his apeſtes, 
as rruth ig to falſhood, and ſeverity ta mercy. 

Had he ſaid theſe aſſer tions are ſo, he 
had ſpoken more truly. 

If it be the ſame thing to inform, adi 
and admoniſh offenders, and in the ulti- 
_ to declare, that they, being gone 
from the . principles of the ſoegiety, or 
having deliberately and deſignedly acted 
in the breach of its rules, can be no longer 
_ eſteemed in memberſhip with it, till they 
came to repentance, and ſhew an amend- 
ment; if this be zhe-/ame thing, as it is 
to carry on a diſcipline by the unchriſtian 
and inhuman ſeverity of impriſonments, 
confiſcations, baniſhments, "whips, racks, 
and flames; and if it cannot be exereiſed but 
in the fame intolerant ſpirit, then the people 
called Quakers might be ranked with popiſh 
and other perſecutors; but if it is athery 
wile, Catholicus cannot ” mY of great 
indiſcretion, injuſtice, and calumny. 

Upon a little recollection, though he 
affects. to diſcoyer no diffegence in the 
Hirit of thoſe two diſciplines, he acknow+ | 
ledges a very material one in their Hues; 
in that, the ultimate of the Quakers is 
only te put offenders out of the church ; hut 
that of the Papiſts puts them out of the 
world. | 
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This is cutting off indeed ; whereas that 
of the Quakers, properly conſidered, cuts 
no man off, even from the church. For, 
if any member of the natural body be cur 
H it is impoſſible ever to unite it again 
to the body, ſo as ſenſibly to communicate 
with it, and be reſtored to its proper uſe 
in the body. The caſe of one diſowned 
by the Quakers ought rather to be con- 
ſidered as a member which may be re- 
ſtored ; of which, through divine mercy, 
we have many inſtances, * 
Cuatholicus eſteems it enormous and un- 
accountable *, that the Quakers ſhould fix 
as ſevere a penalty on their members for 
the payment of tithes, Kc. as for adultery 
and drunkenneſs. © 

I have already ſhewed, that the diſeri- 
minate puniſhment of immoralities belongs 
to the civil powers, which are no further 
under the eognizance of the ſociety, than 
as they are contrary to its principles, and 
breaches of its rules; and with reſpect to 
tithes, &c. it was the buſineſs of Catho- 
licus, firft, to prove, that they are in reality 

matters of ſuch little and inſigniſcant mo- 
ment, as can no more affect the conſcience 
of the body than they appear to do his 
own. Without demonſtrating this, he 


j Pag. 26, 
| builds 


Wm 
builds upon an inſufficient foundatfon, and 


labours in vain. 

The ſociety proceeds no further in any 
caſe, than it believes itſelf neceſſarily 
obliged to do as a Chriſtian body ; and it 
is warranted alſo by the laws of the land, 
in ſhewing its diſunity with ſuch of its 
members. as break its rules and orders. 
This I. have underſtood hath been pub- 
lickly declared by one of the judges in 
the Court of King's Bench to be the com- 
mon privilege of all ſocieties of tolerated 
Diſſenters. 

As offences againſt the rules and tenets 
of a ſociety, though not in themſelves 
deemed immoral, when overlooked or in- 
dulged, are liable to make way for, and 
lead into things more pernicious, it is in- 
cumbent on the ſociety to deal with the 
diſorderly, as well as immoral, members, for 
the prevention of evil conſequenees both 
to themſelves and the body; and if ſuch 
refuſe the advice of the church, they 
juſtly incur the ſentence of our Saviour, 
who directs it as a duty in particulars to 
hear the church, and that he who ſhall neglect 
to hear it, be accounted as an veathen man, 
or a publican : that is, as one not in mem- 
berſhip with it. This muſt be done by 
an excluſive act of the church; for we 


> Matt, 18. 37. 


eſteem 
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eſteem This to be preceptive and obligatory 
to the body, as well as to Its particular 
members. 

In this direction of our Lond, here is 
ſomething beſides acts of immorality to be 
cenſured ; 1, e. the neglect of a member to 
bear the church. Can this intend no more 
than to afford it 4 bare bearing, without 
any further obſervance ?, To what purpoſe 
A the former be without the latter ? 
There is certainly a medium between dus 
obſervance, and abſolute ſlavery; and I ſhould 

think this medium can hardly admit either 
of an open oppoſition to the rules of the 
church, or an endeavour to expeſe it to Seto 
lick cenſure and derifion. 0 
I )!be apoſtle Paul, ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of unity and harmony in the church, 
was zealouſly concerned that the brethren 
might not walk diſorderly, but in all 
es conſiſtently with the truth, and in 
unity one with another. I beſeech you, 
© brethren,” ſaith he, © by the name of 
* our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, that ye all ſpeak 
« the ſame thing, and that there be no 
& diviſions among you; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the ſame 
* mind, and in the {ame judgment. 


; I Cor, I, 10. 


Beſides 
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Beſides God's exterior diſpenſation of 
his written law, he ſtill condeſcends, ac- 
cording to his ancient promiſe, to teach 
his people immediately by his ſpirit in their 
hearts. This is the true baſis of he right 
of private judgment : and as this js a pri- 
vilege ſacred to every man, ſo it is to every 
religious ſociety; no one of which is in- 
titled to impoſe upon others in matters of 
doctrine or order; neither hath any mem- 
ber of a church a right to impoſe himſelf 
upon it contrary to its eſtabliſhed rules. 
The reſpectable John Locke faith, © No 

“ man by nature is bound unto any par- 
ce ticular church or ſect, but every one 
« joins himſelf voluntarily to that ſociety, 
„ ih which he believes he has found that 
«« profeſſion and worſhip, which is truly 
te acceptable to God.”—** As no man is 
% bound to any church againſt his par- 
« ticular conſcience, neither is any church 
« bound to any man againſt that rule and 
<< order eſtabliſhed therein, according to 
ce its collective conſcience.” I hold, 
<< that no church is bound, by the duty 
« of toleration, to retain any ſuch perſon 
c in her boſom, as, after admonition, 
* continues obſtinately to offend againit 
the laws of the fociety. For theſe being 
ee the condition of communion, and the 
< bond of the ſociety, if the breach of 


«© them 
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them were 3 whbour any ani- 

c madverſion, the ſociety would imme- 
* diately be thereby diflolved.” Letter 

on ane Ath —_ Pages 10 and 
T7 
Liberty. bf conſcience” is every man 

right, and no leſs the right of every „- 

ciery; and as no man ought to be forcibly 

impoſed upon in that reſpect, neither 

ſhould any ſociety ſuffer itſelf to be im- 

poſed upon againſt its judgment by any 
man, whatever his pretence may be. Nor 
is that man who attempts it, doing as he 

would be done by, in ſuch attempt, nor 

ſhewing that regard to the conſcience of 

the body which he challenges to his own. 

The liberty of individuals Catholicus 

pleads for, would prove” dhe lavery of 
ſociety. 

The religious liberty of a perſon con- 
fiſts not in a power to impoſe himſelf 
| upon any religious ſociety, againſt the 
| rules of its communion ; but in a freedom 
1 to join himſelf to one, whoſe rules, doc- 
= trine, and worſhip, are conformable to his 
1 conſcience; or to disjoin himſelf from 
14 - "rx where all, or any of them, are not 
ſo 

Every one, ** hath eſpouſed opinions 
different from thoſe of the people called 


er; is at liberty to leave them, and 
: Join 
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Join himſelf to any other people. This 
cannot with propriety be ſtiled hard or 
unjuſt meaſure. Freedom of inquiry is 
allowed, and liberty of action is allowed, 
ſo far as can be conſiſtent with the nature 
of ſociety; which cannot be properly ſup- 
ported, if its: members are ſuffered to live 
in the breach of its rules and orgers i 
out animadverſion. 5 
The intention of our . is, not 
a dominion oyer the faith, or an abridg- 
ment of the juſt liberty, of any; it is not 
to perſecute, for that is 1 purſue with ma- 
lignity, and to puniſh for religion; which 
the ſociety is firmly principled againſt. 
It ſeeks not the hurt of any, but the good 
of all, and that purity of manners, love, 
peace, and harmony, may, as much as 
poſſible, be preſerved throughout the 
whole body, on the baſis of truth. £ 

It is allowed, that “ every one muſt 
« judge.\for himſelf ;"' but not that every 
one muſt: judge for thei church too. For, 
what ſtrange confuſion wauld: this intro 
duce! One member would demand this 
to be the rule, another the contrary; how 
ſhould both be ſatisfied, and the church 
ſubſiſt in unity and harmony ? Is the liberty 
of individuals to deſtroy the liberty of 
churches ? Is every church to be ſubjected 
to an eh of | jarring conſciences, or to 


1 $$=4. „ 
pe determined by the united ſuffrage of 
its own ? How. thall it ſteer ſafely amidſt 
ſuch multifarious and claſhing currents, 
without danger of making ſhipwreck of 
faith, and of a good conſcience?  - 
Some things which the ſociety eſteems 
of moment, Catholicus deems of little or 
u concern, and blames it for exerciſing its 
diſcipline at all aþout them; and when 
any, profeſſing themſelves in memberſhip 
with it, ſhew a difſent, and appear in 
oppoſition to its rules, he would have us 
to underſtand, it is the ſbciety that differs 
from them, pot they from the ſociety, and 
that all the contention and diſcord that 
enſues is to be charged to its account: for 
they, praceable creatures, ſeek nothing but 
the full, juft, and abſolute liberty of framing 
rules for the body, ſo as may beſt ſuit 
with their own fancies, - opinions, and 
ractices. By the ſame eaſy principles, 
fach a perfect conformity 2100 he = We 
world may be cultivated, as ſhall produce 
that kind of univerſal love and harmony, 
which would render the church, like Ba- 
Hon, ** the hold of every foul ſpirit, and 
% cage of every unclean and hateful 
5 bird ©,” : | fy 


The 
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The little things ſuch men require _ 
eie to allow them in, without re 
henſion, appear not ſo little in the . ; 
tion of the body. As to the apoſtle's r- 
coming all things to all men, we think it 
an extended ſo far. The work of a 
great change from form to ſubſtance being 

then upon the wheel, he ſaw fit, for a 

ſeaſon, - to become to them who were 
without the law, as without law ; and to 
the Jews, as a Jew; conforming himſelf 
to ſome of the rituals of the law, and 
even circumciſing Timothy on their account. 
But when he found divers of the Galatian 
converts, inſtead of advancing in the 
faith of the goſpel, had begun to relax, 
and ſhewed a diſpoſition to reaſſume and 
retain the forms of the law, he plainly 
told them, If ye be circumciſed, Chriſt 
© ſhall profit you nothing. 1” This inti- 
mates, that what he had before, in con- 
deſcenſion, practiſed as a matter indifferent 
and allowable, he now ſaw was to be effi- 
fied against, and the practice of it no longer 
accounted as little and immaterial. 
| What Catholicus hath advice): in his 
th ſection concerning the judaizing Chri- 

Nan teachers, who were not in general men 

of vicious or ſcandalous lives, yet whom he 


- I Gal, g. 24 - 
DL. 8 allows, 


[4 
| 8 the a poſtle * * cut off from 


communion, ſeems directly applicable to 
thoſe among us, who contribute to the 


* 


continuance of the antichriſtian yoke of 


tithes, and by their conduct at leaſt, plead 
for an hireling miniſtry, and other prac- 
tices inconſiſtent with our religious prin- 
ciples, and manifeſtly tending to lead back 


* 


again into the ſpirit! and / corrupt ee 


of the world; this being admitted, 


muſt of 60 follow, that G iede 
hath therein fully refuted himſelf, and at 


once demoliſhed that ſpecious fabrick, 


which he hath been = long labouring to 


build and embelliſh. 7 iin 
Whatever notions any may reaſon them- 
ſelves into, the ſpirit of truth alone can 


give a right underſtanding of what truth 


requires ; and for this end a manifeftation 
ef the ſpirit is given to every man to profit 
with. - The life in Chriſt is the light of 
men now as well as formerly. I am 


«the light of the world“, ſaid he, he 


ec that followeth me ſhall not walk in 


« darkneſs, but ſhall have the light of 
«« life *.”” This hath not forſaken man- 
kind, though too many, for want of be- 


lieving in it, decline to follow it, or avoid 


it to ſhun the croſs; and therefore 1 remain 


1 ey „ | 
T1, ſhort 
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Whilſt Cuthalicas: is hs: 3 and 51th 
tent in ſetting up and extolling the. human 
faculties, and the reaſon 'of nen in their 
unconverted ſtate, ſaying, we ind our Lord 
and his apofiles appealing toit to jut of tbe 
moſt important truths," as whether Feſus war 
the Chriſt or not, &c. he ſeems to have 
quite forgotten hat our Lord himfelf ſays 
in that ſolemn addreſs to the Father, viz: 
J thank thee, O Father, Lord of hea- 
% ven and earth, becauſe thou haſt hid 
s theſe things from the wiſe and prudent; 
% and haſt revealed them unto babes: 
% even ſo, Father, for ſo it ſeemed good 
6 in thy ſight. All things are delivered 
% unto me of my Father: and no man 
* knoweth the Son but the Father, nei- 
* ther knoweth any man the Father, ſave 
e the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
„ reveal him.“ And upon aſking his 
diſciples, Whom ay ye tbat I am 2 
« Symon Peter anſwered and ſaid, Tboꝝ art 
© Chriſt, the Son of the uiving Gad. And 
©. Jeſus anſwered and ſaid =E him, Beet 
, art thou, Simon Barjona : for fleſh and blobd 

t hath not revealed it unto thee; but my Fa- 
* ther: which is in heaven” *; Alſo: * 


5 38 Matt. 11. 25, 26, an 216, 15, 16, 17. 
$5 N apoſtle 


ED 1a f 
apoſtle Paul wrote in his firſt epiſtle to the 
Corinthians“, viz. For what man know - 
* eth the things of man, ſave the ſpirit of 
* man, which 'is in him? even ſo the 
« things of God knoweth no man, but the 
« ſpirit of God.“ And again, But the 
4 natural man receiveth not the things of 
c the ſpirit of God ; for they are fooliſhneſs 
% unto him; neither can he know them, 
«© becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned.” 
 ©* Theſe, and many other texts, which 
might be cited to the ſame purpoſe, our 
author ſeems to have overlooked; other- 
wiſe one would charitablyſuppoſe, he could 
not have ſo groſsly perverted the obvious 
meaning of thoſe detached paſſages, quoted 
from John Griffith, in page 51; by com- 
menting on which, in the ſtrain and lan- 
uage of modern free-thinkers (many of 
whom, whilſt pretending to advocate the 
| cauſe of religion, are ſecretly, and deſign- 
edly endeavouring to undermine it, and 
like them too, hiding himſelf under a 
borrowed name ;) he too plainly diſcovers 
himſelf to be a ſtranger to the ſubject he 
attempts to write upon, to wit, the im- 
plicity of truth, and conſequently, to the 
nature of that diſcipline which he hath 
been at fo much pains to miſrepreſent. 


1 Cor. 2. 4a, 34s 1 | 
1 It 
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It is no wonder therefore, he ſhould ſuſpect 
it would be called 2 dark piece, and that be 
had been employed in an evil work ; for what 
good could he propoſe, or expe& from it, 
| ſeeing he entertained but ſmall hopes of 

reforming thoſe, whoſe reformation he 
profeſſes to intend by it? And as perſons 
who ſpeak and act about religious matters 
in their own will and wiſdom, often know 
not what ſpirit they are of; ſo Catholicus, 
page 44, evidently ſhews he is not ſo free 
as he would be thought, from that into- 
lerant ſpirit he ſo much inveighs againſt; 
but allows in himſelf the very thing for 
which he condemns others. INS 
A perſon had- need of more leiſure 
than I have, to follow ſuch an author mi- 
nutely through «all his windings} decla- 
mations, and revilings. As that is not my 
intention, I ſhall paſs on to page 63, where 
he faith, © Tithe-payers conſider, im- 
perfection muſt enter into, and make a 
_ © part of thoſe human ordinances to which 
* they are enjoined to be peaceably ſub- 

* ject for the Lord's ſake; and therefore, 
though they entirely diſapprove the prin- 
% ciple of a hireling miniſtry, many of 
© them think it moſt confiſtent with the 
*© peaceable ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to let 
* their diſapprobation appear, in with- 
# drawing from the hireling, rather than 
5 Gn 1 
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L by contending mY tho; againſt the 
«Jaw. of the land, &c. This teaches, 
that an entire diſpprobation © of a demand, 
is moſt confiftently ſhewn by an actual com- 
pliance with the payment of it; and alſo, 
that peaceably to ſubmit 10 the penal provi- 
Laon made by the law, in lieu of voluntary 
payment, is to contend againſt the law. 

The quaint reaſoning of- Catholicus, 
page 65, ſeems to import, that though we 
are under no moral obligation to pay tithes 
to the church- miniſtry, for the exerciſe of 
their function; yet we are under à legal one 
to pay tithes: to them, as ſpiritual ſervants 
to the civil fate i in that function and though 
their function is only to miniſter 2 one of 
the various religious ſocieties in this na- 
tion, yet all the reſt of thoſe ſocieties are 
to ſupport this partial miniſtry as a general 
benefit to the whole. We are alſo to un- 
derſtand, that tithes being once mixed 
with the rents and purchaſe- money, are 
not to be ſeparated from them; yet at the 
ſame time, they are to be held as 4 diſtinc 
ſpecies of property. This is a kind of pro- 
perty which appears to be erected; on this 
ſiniſter baſis, that whatever the ingenuity 
of thoſe churchmen invents, and procures 
power to impoſe, for their own emolu- 
ment, immediately becomes right and 

. e in their bands and likewiſe, that 

4 


I 


a refuſal acualh to give them what they 


© demand, and yet peaceably ſuffering them 


t take it at their pleaſure, is to with bold it, 


and thereby to do them injuſtice. - Such are 


the notions which tithe-payers inculcate ; 
yet, I confeſs, the complexion of this au- 


thor's treatiſe ſeems rather to denote him LY 


tithe-recetver, than a titbe-payer. 

Page 67, Catholicus cites me, ſaying, 
＋ "is not the landlord that the Surden 
falls upon, but the occupier,” &c. 


This, whilſt he ſeems to oppoſe, he virtual- 


ly acknowledges, where he ſays, Land- 
lords, who have tithe- free eſtates, or who 
« let them tithe-free, are generally well 


* acquainted with their ſuperior value, in 


that ſtate, and fix their rents according- 
« ly.” This ſhews they generally take 
care to ſhift the burden from their own 
ſhoulders. 

Page 68, Catholicus is pleaſed to "OY 
poſe that my notion, taken from A. Pear- 
ſon (Animadverſions, p. 34) is brought 
to prove, there is no pofative claim or incum- 


brance upon that land. But I brought it to 


ſhew, that the tithe centers not wholly 
upon the landlord, but reaches to the pro- 
perty of the occupying tenant, if he m 

be allowed any property in his own il, 
care, labour, and expence in the tillage ; 
e — from the "Produce, _ 


1 
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ani proportion. to the CNY «ani the 
caſe of loſing crops, which have not unfre- 
quently happened in divers parts, the 
tithing of ſuch would be adding loſs to loſs 
upon the occupier, which tithe-payers 
themſelves will hardly plead equity for. 
His compariſon in a note, page 68, about 
turning a dwelling-houſe into a barn, is 
little to the purpoſe; becauſe it is poſſible to 
cultivate the land in ſuch a manner, as to 
bring little to the tithe-claimer, and yet 
not leſſen the value of the produce to the 
occupier. | | 
But we do not underſtand that any bur- 
den impoſed upon land, by remaining till it 
leſſen the value of the land, becomes there- 
fore the equitable and perpetual property of 
a caſual ſucceſſion of receivers. 
The late Lord Hervey, in his anſwer to 
the Country Parſon's Plea, p. 65, faith, 
This doctrine, of gaining an ęſtate in 
* perpetuity, through any impoſition upon 
land, which, by length of time, makes 
«the value it leſs, in ſubſequent alie- 
nations, and by pretended equity, fle 
e intereſt in it leſs to all new purchaſers, is 
of dangerous conſequence to the whole 
landed intereſt of this kingdom. It 
.._ © eſtabliſhes 


That there is #o poſitive claim upon the land, is certainly 
true. For where there is a rent-charge upon it, the claimant, 


upon non-payment, may enter upon, and poſſeſs the . 0 
whic 
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_* eſtabliſhes a right ſomewhere in a perpe- 
„ tual land- tax, becauſe, within forty or 
fifty years ſince, where the land hath 
* borne this charge, the value of land hath - 
_ #* diminiſhed in proportion; and two-thirds 
«« of the lands in England, having within 
«© that time, by purchaſe or exchange, 
% paſſed. into the hands of new owners, 
„(as may probably be the caſe of all our 
* lands, before this tax can be releaſed) 
therefore the /and-owner, who bought his 
land, ſubject to the uſual land- tax, 
*© ſhall, in equity and conſcience, be for ever 
liable to pay two, three, or four ſhil- 
lings in the pound, by reaſon of his hav- 
ing bought the land cheaper. 
By rules of property, and rights of 
e ſtate*', ſuch as this parſon would eſta- 
„ bliſn-The impoſitions of arbitrary power 
Which it % charged; but the tithe- claimant can take no 
poſſeſſion of the land; he can only ſeize, upon the fort, or 
produce of the occupier; which ſhews it is nor the land, but the 
lack that is tithed. Tithes, therefore, are not a tenth: of the 
land, but of the increaſe ; and as the induſtry and expence 
of the occupant are included in the produce, as the inſtru- 
mental cauſe of it, a perpetual grant of tithe, is a perpetual _ 
gift of other mens ſtock, charge, and labour, before they 
exiſted, wherein the grantors had-no property. If they were 
juſtly ſeiſed of the land, they might have granted any por- 
tion of the land, and if they poſſeſſed any ſtock upon it, 
they might have demiſed as much of the ſtock in their poſ- 
feſſion as they pleaſed; but they could have no equitable 
right to give away the fruit of the labour, care, judgment, 
and charge of all ſucceeding occupiers. | 
| £ Page 66. | : 
D 2 «« become 
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te become matter af right, in perſons who 
ee can work the ancient land- owners out 
« of theit inheritances; and that if Hip- 
< money had been exacted for a length of 
time, till the value of all our lands had 
« ſunk under the exaction, new purcha- 
« ſers would have had no right to have 
<< been eaſed of the burden, becauſe they 
«© would have bought the land charged 
«© with it, and cheaper by reaſon; of it*. I 
e totally deny him, or any perſon living, 
«< to. poſſeſs any eſtate in the land, by xea- 
« ſon of its having been lowered in value, 
© through an unjuſt impoſition. -I conceive 
« his claim of tithe to have no other foun- 
« dation, in law or conſcience, than Peter- 
c hence had, before it was aboliſhed by 
«« act of parliament. I conceive them both 
to have been w/urpations of the fame na- 
& ture, Which grew and obtained, in the 
% times of darkneſs and devotion, through 
« the craft of a mercenary clergy, and the 
« ſuperſtition of a blind, deluded laity.” 
Page 72, Catholicus cites me, ſaying, 
No anceſtor of mine had a right to give 
« away from me the fruits of my labour 
e and expence, which never fees | be his, 
* for purpoles I cannot, in conſcience 


and equity, comply with. My e 


» Page 67. | 
« predeceſſor 


19 


ee predeceſſor never could be intitled to diſ- 


«© poſe of my conſcience and property for 


me, before I exiſted, in ſupport of the 
% prevailing errors of his age. Theſe,” 
he ſays, are bold aſſertions; but tithe- 
% payers, who frequently love 0 examine 
into the agreement between words and 
things, are ready to doubt their fitneſs.” 

Well, how doth this author examine it? 
Why, firſt, by taking it for granted, that 
the land, and its culture, are ſynonymous 


terms, and then arguing from the land, 


inſtead of the tillage. The ingenuity of 
this is not to be diſputed, but its propriety 
and pertinence remain to be queſtioned. 


He aſſerts, that, If ſuch anceſtor had 


«© property, he had a right to diſpoſe of it 


« as he pleaſed ;” true; but where he had 


none, what right had he to diſpoſe of other 
mens property? He could have no right to 
leave at his deceaſe, but in the and, and 
what might be hen upon it; if that was 


clearly at his own diſpoſal, he might alie- 


nate any part, or the whole of it at his 
pleaſure; but the land being once deſcend- 
ed, the future produce was th property of 


thoſe who raiſed it, which he had no right, 


in equity, to pre-diſpoſe of for them n 
perpetus, 3439 0 8 
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l eſteem ſo much of the product of the land 


which I inherit, as my ſkill, care, labour, 
and expence intitle me to, never to have 
been in his poſſeſſion, nor egurtably. at his 
diſpoſal 3 and therefore look upon his act 


| in alienating this from Me, as a pre-in- 


vaſion of, and a treſpaſs upon, my right. 


It is true, ſaith A. Pearſon”, when they, 


<<, 0ur anceſtors, wete ownets of land, they 


„ might themſelves yield and ſet forth 


10 aa part of their increaſe they pleaſed, 
or might have. given a tenth, or any 
20 other part of their land, as they would, 
or they might have charged what rent 


=o they. liked; but they could not charge 


« their poſterity, with that which wWas 4 
4% day t beirs, nor which in any true ſenſe, 
« conſtruction, or underſtandin g. they Lau. 
« be ſaid to have any property in. d 
Lord Harvey | aſſerts * „ that << the im- 
% provement of land js at leaſt equal ta 
tete value of the land; and a tenth part 
of the produce, free from all charges of 
taiſing it, is not a tithe, but a, fifth: part 


of every man's property.“ If ſo, a very 


conſiderable part of the produce upon land, 
is owing to the charge and application of 
the occupier. 7% I cannot underſtand 


ever to have been the * of my an- 


Nabe | 


drag Great Caſe, page * 0 Page 57* Hi 
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Bis telling me, that ſueb 


e pre- 


A no ſeruple of conſcience againſt man- 
 taming à pri; perhaps in ſ% doing, be 


might think be did bis duty, is not Tuf- 
ficlent to ſatisfy me, that it is my duty 
too. Perhaps he thought it meritoriaus and 
erpiatory of the higheſt crimes, according 
to the deceptive doctrine ef a lucrative 
prieſthood : is that a reaſon that I thould 
put into their mouths", who believe no ſuch 
merit belongs to hem 

It is not upon igt and inf eur 
grounds, that the * objects to the 
maintenance of miniſters, by the com- 
pulſive means of penal laws, either by 


tithes, or any other mode of exaction. It 


cannot eſteem ſuch forced impoſitions to 
be at all congenial with the nature of a 


free goſpel-miniſtry ; but as a proviſion 


ſuited to the ſupport of thoſe who, Catho- 
licus obſerves, © fit down in a luxurious 
<«-zndolence*, neglecting the flock of 
* Chriſt, and ſerving their own” belly.” 
Such cannot be the meſſengers of Chriſt, 
who receive not their miſſion from him; 
nor can they be true miniſters of the goſ- 
pel diſp enſation, Which is not a' miniſtra- 
tion of the letter without the ſpirit, but 
ao * the ſpirit, and of the letter by 


7 Micah. *. Page 63. | 
the 
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the Git, freely received, and as freely 
.communicated. * Freely ye have receiv- 
ed, freely give, is the command of 
our Lord to his miniſters z_ and his apoſtle 
John dehorted the believers from contri- 
buting to the ſupport of thoſe who abode 
not in his doctrine; ſaying, Whoſoever 
< tranſgreſſeth, and abideth not in the 
2 doctrine of Chriſt, Bath not Gad: he 

4 that abideth in the doctrine of Chriſt, 
„ he hath both the Father and the Son If 
there come any unto you, and bring not 
£6 this do&rine, receive him not into your 
« houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. For 
«© he that biddeth him God {| peed, is par- 

* faber of his evil deeds.” If, 3 we 
aſſiſt in upholding thoſe who under a 

| profeſſion of being moved by the Holy 
Ghoſt, to take the office of a miniſter 
upon them, yet too frequently deny it in 
doctrine, and decry it in converſation and 
conduct, and without any immediate ſenſe 

of its influence, can miniſter from human 
arts and abilities at their pleaſure: if, I 
ſay, we aſſiſt in the ſupport of ſuch, we 
partake with them in their deeds, and may 


conſequently expect to n! in their con- 
demnation. 
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We are therefore bound in principle, to 
refuſe an active compliance with the de- 
mand of tithes, Eaſter-offerings, mortua- 


ries, &c. together with thoſe taxations in 


cities and great towns, made for the main- 
tenance of the parochial Clergy, upon the 
houſeholders, whether of the ſame Church 


with them or not; which is certainly 2 
ſtretch beyond the right line of . | 


For, if it is right that every church ſho 
bear its own expences, it muſt be wrong 
for any one, by acts of power, to exact 
upon other diſtinct churches, either for 
the whole or part. of its own ogg 
charges. 


The people called . verily be- 


lieving it a duty incumbent upon them to 
bear teſtimony, both in profeſſion and prac- 
tice, -againſt theſe things, it cannot be a 
point zmmaterial and indifferent to them, 
whether their members conſiſtently ſup- 
port their teſtimony, or inconſiſtently act 


in oppoſition thereunto. Hence their diſ- 


cipline hath fixed a cenſure upon defaultersʒ 
and if in a few inſtances it hath been ex- 
tended to a denial, it is well known th 
have been but very few, compared wit 
the number of offences; nor even to theſe 


few until after much labour and long for- 


bearance, and where the concurrence of 


other cauſes hath generally made it neceſſary: 


E | _ | 
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which ſhews the ſociety, ſo far from being 
of a perſecuting ſpirit, is not diſpoſed to be 
ſevere and rigid in this matter; for it eon- 
ſiders the compliance of many . to. ariſe 
more from weakneſs than wilfulneſs. 

Page 73, &c. The author quotes a paſ- 
ſage from my Brief Remarks, page 13, 
which he firſt miſtakes, and then draws 
what abſurdities he pleaſes from it. My 
Intention, in the words ** the Quaker takes 
the land ſimply as he finds it, &c. was, 
that he takes the land as he finds it, 
whether tithe-free, or titheable; and if it 
be titheable, he makes no agreement with 
his landlord a#ually to ſet out and pay the 
tithe, becauſe it is againſt his conſcience ſo 
to do; nevertheleſs if the tithe demander 
take it off his premiſes, as the law im- 

wers, he makes no reſiſtance. | 

When Catholicus, page 76, improperly 
charges the conſcientious Quaker with acting 
in open defiance of the law, by taking away 
his whole crop after the tithe hath been 
marked out without his conſent, he ſeems 


to forget that the tithe cannot be legally 


marked out, but by the occupier of the land 
himſelf; for fo. the law expreſly directs ; 
and therefore, his charge and reflections 
thereon proving nothing, fall tothe ground. 
Beſides, his plea for actively complying with 

the law of the land, in all caſes, if allowed 
8 | 1 to 


„ 


to be juſt; will of courſe condemn the mar- 


Page 75. He miſunderſtands my mean 
ing in adducing the caſe of Shadrach, &c, 
and then pretends, Titbe-payers ſeem utter 
ly at a-loſs to make the application. Having 
cited this affertion from our oppoſers, 
** Your conſcience is not to ſuperſede the 
4 the laws of the land, I immediately 
ſubjoined ; ** Are the laws of the land ſu- 
, perſeded, when yielded to either actively or 
*« paſſively ? Doth every perſon who ſuffers 
«« a.diſtraint, or a puniſhment, ſuperſede 
te the law that inflicts it ? Were the decrees 
of Nebuchadnezzar or Darius fuperſeded 
* by the ſubmiſſion of the faithful Sha- 
* drach, Meſhech, Abednego, and Daniel?” 
Can any perſon of common ſenſe be ut- 
terly at a loſs to underſtand that I meant, 
ſubmitting to the penalty of a law, is not 
to ſuperſede the law; for the law ſtands in 
the ſame force after the penalty is ſuffered 
as it did before, and thoſe who have once 
ſuffered may repeatedly ſuffer by virtue of 
the fame law. I apprehend, to ſuperſede a 
law, is to render it void; which is only to 
be done by an equal or ſuperior power to 
that which made it. ee 
Ibid. They find that tithes were ori- 
* pinally inſtituted by divine authority.“ 
But we alſo find they were ſince — 
| 2 * 


tyrs and confeſſors of every age and clime. 


we, 
F 


by the. ſame authority. Circumciſion was like - 
wiſe originally inſtituted by divine autho- 
rity, and if there had been as much to be 
got by that as by tithes, it might have 
ſtood an equal chance for a revival; eſpe- 
cially as it hath this additional 8 that 
Paul actually circumciſed Timothy. ; 
I bid. Catholicus confiders tithes in 

the Chriſtian church, if not on the ſame 
full authority, yet as ſtanding on the 
common , conſent of the people. I ſuppoſe 
he means their partial conſent in Parlia- 
ment; but as they are an impoſition more 
diſagreable, more oppreſſive, more pro- 
ductive of litigation and quarrel, and more 
deſtructive to the harmony that ought to 
ſubſiſt between miniſters and hearers, than 
any other in the kingdom; thoſe there- 
fore who advocate its cauſe, are not in reali- 
ty pleading for equity, love, and peace, on 
the bottom of truth; but the contrary. 
Page 77, Catholicus expatiates upon the 
ſeeming - inconſiſtency of the ſociety, in 
bearing teſtimony againſt war as well as 
againſt tithes, yet allowing its members in 
the payment of taxes profeſſedly for the 
purpoſes of the firſt, whilſt it diſallows their 
payment of the latter, 

But I would wiſh him to conſider, that 
our teſtimony is not only againſt the ex- 
action of tithes, but alſo againſt the * 

an 


and circumſtances of that miniſtry which 
is ſupported by them, as a body aſſuming to 
themſelves. the ſtile of God's ambaſſadors ; 
whilſt they appear to us, not to be imme- 
_ diately commiſſioned and ſent by him, bur 
are of human induction, though it is the 
unalienable prerogative of the Lord of the 
harveſt to ſend labourers thereinto. 
But we have no objection to the rule of 
the civil government. povidentially placed 
over us, as we are a-part of the civil body 
of this nation, and our teſtimony againſt 
war reſpects our own conduct rather than 
theirs: for though we are made ſenſible 
in our conſciences, that it is unlawful for 
us to take any part in military affairs, ei- 
ther perſonally, or by ſubſtituting others in 
our ſtead, and therefore cannot actively pay 
thoſe taxes and aſſeſſments made for that 
purpoſe; yet in the preſent ſtate of nations, 
and till the peaceable ſpirit of the Goſpel 
obtain a more general prevalence, which 
we truſt will in time become the caſe, we 
do not take upon us to judge ſovereign rulers 
for ſeeking to defend the community by 
arms, whilſt they apprehended themſelves 
at liberty in their conſciences ſo to do. And 
as they always have been, and ſtill are, 
Juſtiy intitled to claim the contributions 
of their ſubjects, for the ſupport of legal 
authority, and the general ſervice; we ave 
not 
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not willing to be wanting in the diſcharge 
of that duty, ſeeing we are not concerned 
in the application of the taxes : and though 
ſome are ſaid to be for the carrying on of 
war, we know of none but thoſe for the 
militia, that are folely appropriated to that 
purpoſe ; all other taxes, going into the 
publick. treaſury, whence all the publick 
expences of the civil government are de- 
frayed. And ſeeing alſo, that we have not 
found that n ſure, and immediate law of 
the goſpel-covenant*, written by the ſpirit 
of God in the beart, to lay the ſame abſolute 
reſtraint upon us, againſt the payment of 
taxes, cuſtoms, and duties to the civil 
powers, as we are ſenſible of againſt the 


payment of tithes, and other eccleſiaſtical 


demands; but, on the contrary, we are 
expreſsly commanded by our Lord and 
Lawgiver, to render unto Cæſar the things 
that are Cæſar's; we therefore not only 
acquieſce in the payment of thoſe impoſts, 
but are ſingularly careful therein, not to 
defraud the government; to which, under 
divine providence, we hold ourſelves ob- 
liged for the protection we receive, re- 
ſpecting our lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties; for which, and divers peculiar indul- 
gencies to our conſcientious ſcruples, we 
eſteem it juſtly intitled to our honourable 


EP Jer. xxxi. 33» 341 Heb. viii. IO, 11, 
regard, 
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regard, peaceable ſubmiſſion, and gratefyl 
acknowledgments. > * 
To conclude, if the advocates for tithes, 
and for other practices inconſiſtent with 
our principles, can prove, or will ſay, that 
that they are therein led and guided by the 
ſpirit of truth, and that they are careful to 
live and act under its immediate influence, 
and that no ſuffering, reproach, or inconve- 
nience, is brought on the ſociety by their 
conduct; and if Catholicus in particular can 
prove, or will aſſert, that a neceſſity was 

999 him by the Holy Ghoſt to write 
and publiſh his Eſſay; if I ſay, they can prove 
or truly aſſert all this, I ſhall be ready to 
admit that they are not the proper objects 
of the Church's cenſure. But if they can 
not, nor ſtand clear in their conſciences of 

having acted, in theſe reſpects, from ſecret 
motives of human policy, and worldly 
wiſdom, to avoid the croſs, and ſhun - 
ſuffering, it behoves them to conſider how 
liable they are in ſuch a ſituation to delu- 
ſion and error. And I fincerely wiſh that 
no longer leaning to their own under- 
ſtandings, but humbly applying to the 
Father of lights, for further illumination, 
they may, ere it be too late, be brought 
in reality to the knowledge, the obedience, 
and the /implicity of truth. 
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